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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
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the country's making to the present time. They are not 
intended as detailed studies in history, but are rather a 
"general survey of important movements, explained in 
the light of the causative facts." 

The author finds that there are certain dominant 
traits which characterize the people of this country, 
manifesting themselves differently at different periods, 
but essentially and fundamentally the same. In the 
early period the tendency was toward centralization of 
power and subordination of personal to colonial rights. 
The next period witnessed the decline of aristocracy 
and the growth of democracy. Considerable space is 
devoted to the discussion of the popularizing of govern- 
mental institutions, the popular election of judges, the 
common-school system, democratic movements in other 
countries, the Monroe Doctrine, etc., as products of 
democracy and factors in its development. 

The imperialistic tendency took deep root during the 
period of the Civil War, when the demand for the pre- 
servation of the Union was stronger than all other con- 
siderations. There is full discussion of the growth of 
imperial power and its exercise in domestic affairs and 
in foreign affairs as well, under the aagis of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

In the closing lecture Professor Moore corrects the 
prevalent notion that the war with Spain was the begin- 
ning of a policy of expansion and shows that in taking 
the Philippine Islands we were "merely following a 
habit which had characterized our entire national exist- 
ence." He declares that we are too much given to criti- 
cism of other nations, too sure of our own superiority, 
too prone to think ourselves more peace-loving and pos- 
sessed of less territorial ambition than others. In order 
to preserve and maintain peace the United States must 
set herself to develop the sentiment of fraternity and a 
broad spirit of conciliation, justice, and forbearance. 

The Passing of War. A study of things that make 
for Peace. By William Leighton Crane. London 
and New York: The Macmillan Company. 250 
pages. Price, $2.50 net. 

This is an unusually fresh and vigorous book. Most 
works on peace nowadays have come to be largely repe- 
titions of what has often been written before. But this 
utterance is an original word right out of the heart of 
the man's thinking and feeling on the subject which is 
today compelling the attention of all good, wide-awake 
men. 

Mr. Grane's book seems in considerable measure to 
have been brought into existence through the influence 
of Norman Angell's "The Great Illusion." He takes 
issue, however, with that author's contention that eco- 
nomic considerations alone are conclusive against war. 
The great weight of this argument he fully appreciates. 
The potentialities, also, of labor in bringing about the 
peace of the world he does not minimize. But his main 
contention is that "civilization will finally exchange the 
cult of blood and iron for that of national fraternity 
only through the growing prevalence of moral forces." 
He admits that selfishness is a powerful motive and one 
that operates universally, but "this motive has never 
effected any of the greater reforms in the history of the 
world." The economic argument against war "fatally 
ignores the spirit of nationalism, which leads to aggres- 
sion as surely and as frequently as any covetousness of 
material pelf." "The survival of war ultimately rests on 



opinion." But opinion cannot be transformed from its 
attachment to war by appeal to any single element in 
human nature. He contends, and rightly, too, that 
"siege must be laid against the whole constitution 
of man — mind, heart, conscience, imagination, will." 
He thinks, too — and here all pacifists will agree with 
him — that a sound substitute for war must be actually 
in evidence, or else the most cogent motives for its abo- 
lition will be crippled. Essentials to the reign of peace 
are "the perfecting of existing arbitral machinery," "the 
gradual evolution of some form of federal union among 
European states," and "regular recourse to a permanent 
international court of justice." But, before these insti- 
tutions can be effectually realized, "civilized public opin- 
ion" must show "that the matter has actually passed 
from the sphere of academic interest into that of su- 
preme practical importance." 

These contentions the author, in the twelve chapters 
of his book, develops in a fresh and most attractive way, 
and with a wealth of illustration rarely found in works 
on peace. We commend the work to the careful study 
of all those who wish to form a just estimate of the 
many-sidedness of the peace problem, and to strengthen 
their faith in the ultimate abandonment by civilized 
men of the heartless and absurd system of mutual 
slaughter for the adjustment of controversies. 
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